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CAPTAIN JOHN PARKER — KITSON, 


It is not necessary for all men to be great in 
action. The greatest and sublimest power is often never cut with a knife what you can cut with a 


simple patience. 


Horacr BusHNELL. 


The rule in carving holds good as to criticism : 


spoon. 


CHARLES Buxton. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


MONUMENT TO CAPTAIN PARKER, LEX- 
INGTON, MASS. 


No. VI. Famous Monuments and Places. 


HE story of the battle of Lexington has 

furnished subjects for poets, artist, sculp- 

tor, and writer. The narrative is full of interest- 

ing incidents, and supplies many anecdotes of 
historic personages connected with the event. 

The road over which the British made their re- 
treat from Concord Bridge, where was “ fired the 
shot heard round the world,” to Charlestown, 
where they were protected by their men-of-war, 
has numerous landmarks in the shape of tablets, 
boulders, carefully preserved bullet-holes in 
houses, and so on, all telling of some particular 
story in the contest. 

Among the more recently erected memorials is 
the monument to Captain John Parker on Lexing- 
ton Common, the picture of which you will find in 
this number of Hvery Other Sunday. ‘The sculp- 
tor was Henry H. Kitson of Boston, and the mon- 
ument was the gift of Mr. Francis B. Hayes to the 
town of Lexington. 

Captain Parker was a prominent minute-man. 
These were men who were pledged to come ata 
minute’s notice to the defence of their country. 
As soon as Captain Parker received the message 
of Paul Revere, he gathered his little company on 
the Common, and, when the British arrived there 
early in the morning of April 19, 1775, they found 
from sixty to seventy armed men awaiting them. 

There they stood, silent and resolute! Seventy 
farmers against eight hundred trained soldiers! 
But not one man flinched, and every one was ready 
to do his best. 

As the British drew near, Captain Parker gave 
his famous order, “Stand your ground. Don’t 
fire unless fired upon; but, if they mean to have 
war, let it begin here.” 

The British commander, Major Pitcairn, com- 
manded them first to “disperse,” and afterward 
ordered his men to “fire.” The only thing the 
Americans could do in the face of such large 
numbers was to retreat, and this was done. The 
victory of the British was only of short duration, 
however; for, when they reached Concord Bridge, 
they were repulsed, and, as we all know, had a 
very trying retreat all the way to Charlestown. 

The monument on Lexington Common tells the 
story well. The figure of Captain Parker stands 
on a pile of stones, which causes us to repeat: 


‘“‘ The farmers gave them ball for ball, 
From behind each fence and farm-yard wall.”’ 


This part of the monument is very realistic and 
picturesque. In the summer time water trickles 
from between the stones and runs into a large 
basin hewn out of a boulder. 

The figure itself is very spirited. It represents 
Captain Parker just as he rushed from his house 
when he heard, “ The Britishers are coming!” with- 
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out hat or coat, with vest unbuttoned, grasping 
his gun, and waiting to see “if they mean to have 
war.” If so, he is ready. 

Although this is a tribute to Captain Parker and 
his brave company of minute-men, the figura well 
expresses the temper of the whole American 
people at the time. They were resolute in their 
purpose, determined to have their rights, and, if 
needful, would fight for them. 


INFLUENCE. 


Go, make thy garden fair as thou canst, 
Thou workest never alone, 
Perchance he whose plot is next to thine 
Will see it, and mend his own. 
Rospert COLiyEr. 
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THE GRAY DONKEY. 


L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 


HE children of South Chatham were greatly 
interested one summer morning to see a 
little boy riding through the quiet street 

astride a strange-looking animal. 

The boy was the son of a sea-captain and had 
just returned from a long voyage with his father. 

On the homeward passage the ship touched at 
the island of St. Helena, and there he had received 
the gift of a handsome gray donkey, upon the back 
of which he was riding, and which proved such a 
wonder to the village children. 

They had never seen an animal of this kind be- 
fore, and children are always interested in new 
things. 

The donkey trotted contentedly down the street 
with the gay little saddle of scarlet and silver upon 
its back, holding the young rider with a sense of 
responsibility amusing to see. 

At the village store the boy drew rein, that his 
strange steed might be better seen. The animal 
was light gray with here and there white spots. 
His ears were long and wide and his eyes mild and 
inquiring. And the children gathered about him 
were inquiring about him as they patted his sleek 
sides. 

They asked did he like grass, and where did he 
find it on shipboard ? 

The boy replied that he was sent by steamer to 
Boston, Mass. ‘That there were other animals on 
board and plenty of food for them. He said, too, 
that the donkey was very glad to get upon land, 
and roam in the green fields again and eat fresh 
grass, although, as we know, in a strange country 
and away from his native haunts. 

There is something connected with this island of 
St. Helena that I wish to tell the boys and girls. 
The home of the gray donkey is celebrated in 
history, for here, upon this lonely isle, far in mid- 
ocean, Napoleon Bonaparte, once emperor of 
France, was exiled, and here, in grief and loneli- 
ness, he died. 

One of the first missionaries from this country 
to a foreign land, wife of Rev. Adoniram Jud- 
son, died here, also. She grew ill in the warm 
climate of Burmah and sailed for America, but 
sank so fast the captain made harbor at St, Helena, 
that the gentle lady might not have an ocean burial. 
The two events took place early in the past cen- 
tury. 

A poet of the time, in writing of Mrs. Judson, 
said, 

“¢ Where the hero was laid 
Let the Christian be buried.’’ 


Thus the gray donkey brings to remembrance 
its island home, made famous by two distinguished 
people. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CRUSTACEAN ADVENTURER. 
BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


OU may see him almost any warm day upon 
the beach, quarrelling, rollicking, fighting, 
house-hunting, investigating, always rest- 

less, but never for a moment forgetful of his nat- 
ural wariness and mistrust. He has been scantily 
provided by nature, and abandoned as a universal 
target for attack; and he retaliates by becoming 
an aggressive outlaw and practical socialist. If 
there be a more admirable residence in the neigh- 
borhood, and the one in possession is weaker or 
less pugnacious than he, then the residence changes 
hands by the summary process of might, and so 
remains until some stronger soldier of fortune 
looks upon it with covetous eyes. 

This house-hunting is the chief life-work of the 
ill-fitted soldier-crab, poor sea gamin that he is! 
For, as he grows, he must seek more commodious 
quarters; and, as he is perpetually warring and 
warred upon, it behooves him to intrench himself 
in as imbregnable a castle as may be. Therefore, 
his speculative eyes are always open for advantage ; 
and no sooner is he safely ensconced in one fort- 
ress than he is on the lookout for a larger, stronger, 
and, perhaps, more elaborate one. 


And well may he be; for, without this security, . 


he is a soldier disarmed, a refugee at the mercy of 
the merciless. Nature began well, for she gave 
him a cuirass and head-piece of calcareous armor 
to protect his head and chest, and then in a spirit 
of mockery left all the rest of his body invested in 
a soft, yielding skin ; and this vulnerable part— 
poor, defrauded soldier! —is the delicate morsel 
sought for by epicures. What wonder that he is 


at points with fate and his surroundings, and that - 


even in the midst of rollicking good-nature he is 
ever ready to pick a quarrel or starta fight! Why 
condemn him for attacking and killing, without 
pity or remorse, the mollusk which inhabits a shell 
he wante, or even for ousting one of his own kin- 
dred from a house he considers superior to his 
own? Nature has placed him unprotected among 
dangers, and derisively told him to fight his own 
battles; and he does so, valorously, stubbornly, 
even though relentlessly. 

Once master of a new shell, the pugnacious ad- 
yventurer or hermit or soldier, as may suit best, in- 
troduces himself, stern foremost, and is soon es- 
tablished so firmly that he moves about with the 
borrowed armor almost’as briskly as though it was 
his own. But, even in the newness of possession, 
he has a wary eye for anything better. When the 
tide goes out and leaves a new lot of shells upon 
the beach, the work of re-selection is resumed care- 
fully and warily. He invariably examines a sup- 
posed empty shell with one of his long claws to see 
that there is no concealed inhabitant within; and, 
only when thoroughly satisfied on this point, does 
he whisk inside with marvellous rapidity, but keep- 
ing a retaining grasp on the old home in case he 
should not like the new. It may be that the new 
lodging does not quite come up to his expectation. 
Perhaps it is not as comfortable as the one he al- 
ready has, or there may be no convenient whorl 
inside the shell for him to grasp with his strong, 
short claw. And this is a matter of no small im- 
portance. Indeed, it is very like to be the vital 
question on which hinges capitulation, and, per- 
haps, even life itself, in case of siege with a strong 
enemy in the rear, essaying to drag him from the 
security of his citadel. This grasp upon some 
dependable whorl is the per se of safety. Hence 
he rejects it, and tries again and again, examining 
and testing as carefully as a person tries on differ- 
ent coats before he gets one just to his mind. 

There is no denizen of the sea more deserving 
of the title a “soldier of fortune” than the hermit- 


crab, for the main business of his life is to find, 
seize, and defend some shell into which he may 
thrust the vulnerable portion of his body; and at 
the same time there is no gamin of the streets 
more abandoned to his own resources or more 
nonchalant and aggressive in remodelling opposi- 
tion to his own ends. He is the Harry Lorrequer, 
the Topsy, even the Don Quixote of the beach; 
and itis these peculiar, pugnacious qualities which 
have given him the popular appellation of soldier- 
crab, and which have caused him to be known as, 
perhaps, the oddest and most originally curious of 
anomourous crustaceans. 

Bis peculiar formation stands him in good 
stead; for one claw is much longer and stronger 
than the other, and serves for a sort of barricade 
at the shell’s mouth, while the smaller one is 
easily tucked away within, taking up but little 
room. This gives the adventurer a firm footing 
when he makes a sortie, and enables him to add 


to the resistance of the crustaceous holders at. 


the end of his tail when he is attacked in the rear, 
and wishes to withdraw into his castle. But not 
often is the brawler intimidated. Only when he 
is obliged to take up with a damaged shell or one 
which fails to give secure protection, does his 
courage and braggadocio evaporate, leaving him 
to make frantic efforts to retain his hold. Poor, 
timid soldier now! Full well he knows that, 
unless he has a firm grip upon some interior 
whorl, he will not only be at the mercy of natural 
enemies, but even be unable to resist the action 
of the waves, and presently will find himself 
tumbling over and over in spite of desperate 
efforts to grasp at stones or anything within 
reach by which he may obtain a purchase to pre- 
vent being swept away. 

Generally, however, his fortress is satisfactory, 
and he is ready and prompt to meet a quarrel 
half-way. Neither stranger nor acquaintance can 
approach without the inevitable challenge. The 
long claws of both are extended threateningly, and, 
if well matched, the adversaries may soon be tumb- 
ling head over heels and rolling one upon the other; 
but, if unequal in strength, the weaker is apt to 
cling desperately to his stronghold, and the other 
to try both cunning and strength in efforts to 
eject him. 

When feeding, he throws out his head and feet, 

and especially his great claws, feeling his way 
with his two antennew, which are long and slender. 
When he walks, he hooks on with his pincers to 
the nearest body, and draws his shell after him, 
as the snail does his. But the undefended parts 
of his body remain under cover. The animal 
lives alone in its little citadel, like the hermit in 
his cell or the sentinel in his box. Hence, per- 
haps, the names of hermit and soldier. 
* But, in spite of his aggressiveness and bravado, 
there is much to be said in favor of our sea 
adventurer. Give him a shell to his liking, and 
plenty of mollusks or meat to eat, and he will 
usually be harmless and peaceable enough. He 
is very active, and is constant in his efforts to 
scale every piece of rock or other elevation within 
reach. When he happens to fancy the slippery 
frond of some vegetable growth, it is curious to 
see how he will persevere, hauling, slipping, and 
tugging to get tothe top. And if, after immense 
toil, he reaches the topmost pinnacle of a piece of 
rock-work, where he is yery apt to lose his bal- 
ance and fall plump down again, he takes it all 
as part of the play, and repeats the experiment or 
seeks some new scene for his exploits. 


Light itself 1s a great corrective. A thousand 
wrongs and abuses that are grown in darkness, 
disappear like owls and bats, before the light of 
day. James A. GARFIELD. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
TEMPERANCE. 


BY EMILY F. CARLETON. 


‘The fruit of the Spirit.’”” — Gat. v. 22. 


In the field of human nature, 

Heart and mind and conscience wrought; 
Patiently, with faithful culture 

Ploughed the furrows deep of thought. 


O’er the fallow, light and shadow. 
Of life’s hopes and trials played; 

Spirit-borne, within the furrow, 
Seeds of truth were gently laid. 


From each seed sprang blade, unfolding, 
Strengthening, daily growing higher, 
In its life and essence holding 
Growth of holy, pure desire. 


_ Round the growing blade yet tender, 
Swayed the passions of the soul; 
Struggling ’gainst the storms of anger, 
Grew the might of self-control. 


With this staff and stay of power 
To withstand temptation’s trial, 

Strong to meet the evil hour, 
Grew the grace of self-denial. 


Faithful to its law abiding, 
Fronting bravely to the light, 

Trusting unto Wisdom’s guiding, 
Habit strengthened for the right. 


Bud and flower fulfil their mission, 
Brighter make the world around; 
In high service of fruition, 
Virtue’s strength and life abound, 


Lending e’er their use and beauty 
For a shield ’gainst sin and vice, 

Offering at the shrine of duty 
Incense of self-sacrifice. 


Homely virtue! grown with toil, 
For the soul’s deliverance, 

In life’s daily strife and moil,— 
Spirit fruit of Temperance! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
No. V. Seen and Heard in Europe Series. 
BY JENNIE VICKERY. 


ONG had we known that the Bank of Eng- 
land, the most famous financial institution 
in the world, called in London the “Old 

Lady of Threadneedle Street,” was considered 
stability itself,—the expression “safe as the 
Bank of England” having become proverbial. 

It was while lurching across the chopping Eng- 
lish Channel in a little cockle-shell steamer, late in 
1890, en route from Paris to London, that we first 
heard of the “Old Lady’s” motherliness. This 
was through the ship’s stewardess, who stated that 
our steamer had lately been transporting much 
bullion, borrowed by the Bank of England from 
French banks, for the purpose of averting a 
_ threatened tremendous financial catastrophe. 

“What causes this threatened panic?” we 
asked. “The recent passage of the McKinley 
Bill,” snapped a young English woman, before the 
stewardess could reply. 

During our long stay in London we everywhere 
and continually heard all of Britain’s woes, finan- 
cial and otherwise, past, present, and future alike, 
ascribed to the McKinley Bill, yet careful inquiries 
showed it had no connection whatever with this 
panic, at any rate. 

This alarming crisis was solely due to over- 


speculation in South American securities by the 
great banking firm of Baring Brothers. The pub- 
lic not subscribing for the loans guaranteed by the 
firm, these unsaleable bonds were left upon their 
hands. To save themselves from bankruptcy, the 
Barings turned their affairs over to the Bank of 
England. 

Had the Bank of England withheld assistance in 
this dire extremity, the most wide-spreading and 
gigantic ruin in England’s history would have re- 
sulted. 

The Bank of England, bounded on the south by 
Threadneedle Street, after which it was nicknamed, 
stands opposite the Mansion House, the Lord 
Mayor’s residence, in the centre of London. It is 
an irregular, massive, isolated, and one-story build- 
ing. It wearsa dreary, prisonlike look, because of 
its windowless outside walls, for safety’s sake, it 
being lighted by skylights and court windows. 

Its several halls are so spacious they are sel- 
dom crowded, even in business hours. The vaults, 
usually containing fifteen to twenty million pounds 
sterling in gold and silver, besides curiosities and 
other valuables, are in the basement, which is 
entered through a carefully guarded iron door. 

A visit to the Bank develops a mine of informa- 
tion.. Here are machines, weighing with a hair’s 
nicety; machines, automatically separating good 
from short-weight coins, throwing each, mean- 
while, into its allotted compartments. Here are 
shown millions, in gold coin and bullion, piled up 
in ingots, hauled round on trucks, carted about in 
kegs and shovelled about like coal, as well as cart- 
loads of silver bricks. 

Every coin that comes into the Bank is weighed. 
Light weights are swiftly cut almost in two by an 
ingenious little machine. The depositor is charged 
a discount of eight cents for every short-weight 
sovereign, to cover the Bank’s average loss for this 
cause. 

The Bank pays by weight for gold bullion and 
foreign gold coins at the rate of 77s. 9d. (English 
money) per ounce. Al light-weight, defective, 
and defaced coins coming into it are returned by 
the Bank to the Royal Mint for the melting pot 
and re-coinage, thus keeping the coinage up to 
the standard. 

The Bank does all-its own note-printing in a 
general printing-room, and in a special bank-note 
printing-room, where 15,000 new bank-notes are 
daily produced. 

It is said the Bank has bought its note paper, 
which is hand woven, from one family, since the 
time of Queen Anne. The secret of the final 
“hand shake,” which makes the Bank of England 
bank-note almost impossible to counterfeit, is 
never known to but two members of the firm. 
On certain occasions these two must don work 
aprons, and, behind sealed doors, give that deft 
and renowned handshake. 

The smallest note is for £5, and the largest, 
usually, for £1,000. They are legal tender every- 
where in Great Britain except at the Bank itself, 
where they must be paid in gold, which gold is 
weighed and not counted out to the customers, as 
with us. 

Notes issued by and once paid back into the 
Bank are never again circulated, but immediately 
cancelled. Under these circumstances, each note 
the Bank pays out is brand new. Cancelled notes 
are kept ten years, lest they might be needed as 
legal testimony. Every month, notes received 
the corresponding month, ten years previous, are 
burned. This note furnace, 5 feet high, 10 feet 
in diameter, is entirely full at each monthly 
burning. 

Among the Bank’s curiosities is a note for £10, 
that had gone through the Chicago fire and been 
burned to a crisp. It had been carefully opened 
out, its charred remains spread upon a glass plate, 


so all but a small portion was restored. There, 
even its ashes can be read, its date and number; 
and the Bank had promptly redeemed it. 

The Bank of England was founded in 1691 by 
William Paterson, a Scotchman, Having obtained 
exclusive privileges by Royal Charter, it was, 
until 1834, the only joint-stock bank in London, 
when others were established. It is still the only 
bank in the Metropolis empowered to issue paper 
money. Its original capital of £1,200,000 has 
been multiplied more than twelve-fold. The 
average amount of money negotiated in the Bank 
per day is now over £2,000,000. 

Its shareholders, in 1891, numbered two hun- 
dred and eighty-four thousand, when its yearly 
dividend, stocks, and annuities included reached 
the enormous sum of £774,000. In ordinary 
times the Bank holds in its vaults about £25,000,- 
000, a much smaller amount than the Bank of 
France holds. This fact is due to the great lend- 
ing powers and enormous commerce of Great 
Britain, which produces a perpetual drainage of 
gold, unknown elsewhere in Europe or in the 
United States. Then, too, their smallest notes 
being for £5, great quantities of gold are kept by 
the people. 

Strictly speaking, the Bank of England is a 
private institution. Its connection with the 
government consists only in its handling of the 
government business, paying the public debt, re- 
ceiving taxes, and transacting the business of the 
Exchequer, acting similarly, in this department, 
to the Treasury at Washington in paying interest 
and making transfers. 

For managing this government business, the 
Bank is paid £247,000 per year. The remaining 
profits of the Bank are derived from the use of 
its deposits, upon which no interest is paid to 
depositors, and the use of its own capital. 

The affairs of the Bank are controlled by a 
governor, at a yearly salary of £1,000, who must 
own £4,000 worth of stock; a deputy-governor, 
at same salary, who must own £3,000 worth; ahd 
twenty-four directors (eight of whom retire every 
year), each at a yearly salary of £500, and who 
must own £2,000 worth of stock. Nine hundred 
persons are employed about the Bank, whose 
annual salaries aggregate £210,000. 

So great is the honor attached to the holding of 
the office of governor or deputy-governor of the 
Bank of England, many of London’s ablest finan- 
ciers would gladly accept the same without any 
other compensation. 

In 1780, during the Lord George Gordon riots, 
when an attempt was made to sack the Bank, 
the custom of quartering soldiers in the Bank origi- 
nated. This custom still prevails. Thirty-six 
soldiers, commanded by a subaltern, are nightly 
quartered in the barracks in the vaults of the 
Bank for the Bank’s protection. 


MICE THAT SING. 


T is well known to scientists that the common 
house mouse has a song not unlike that of 
some birds. Occasionally gifted individuals 

are found that fill our closet or cellar with mid- 
night music that a canary might be proud of. 
Yet further investigations have shown that the 
common deer mouse of the Eastern woods also is 
a gifted vocalist. Ernest Seron-THompson. 


In colonial days girls were not allowed to attend 
the public schools of Massachusetts. In one town 
the master taught them for two hours after the 
boys were dismissed. In 1780 girls were admitted 
to the public schools of Boston from April to 
October; but it was not until forty years later 
that even in Boston the schools were open to them 
throughout the year. 
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DO ALL THAT YOU CAN. 


“T cannot do much,” said a little star, 
“To make this dark world bright; 

My silver beams cannot pierce far 
Into the gloom of night; 

Yet I am a part of God's great plan, 

And so I will do the best that I can.” 


‘* What can be the use,” said a fleecy cloud, 
“ Of these few drops that I hold? 

They will hardly bend the lily proud, 
If caught in her chalice of gold; 

But I, too, am part of God's great plan, 

So my treasures I’ll give as well as I can.” 


A child went merrily forth to play, 

But athought, like a silver thread, 
Kept winding in and out all day 

Through the happy, golden head ; 
Mother said, “ Darling, do all that you can, 
For you are part of God’s great plan.” 


She knew no more than the twinkling star, 
Or the cloud with its rain-cup full, 
How, why, or for what all strange things are 
She was only a child at school. 
But she thought, ‘It is part of God’s great plan, 
That even I should do all that I can.” 


So she helped another child along 
When the road was rough to the feet, 
And she sang from her heart a little song 
That we all thought wondrous sweet; 
And her father,— a weary, toil-worn man, 
Said, “I, too, will do the best that I can.” 


Our best! O, children, the best of us all 

Must hide our faces away . 
When the Lord of the vineyard comes to look 

At our tasks at the close of day; 
But for strergth from above —’tis the Master’s 

plan — 
We'll pray, and then do the best that we can. 
M. E. Sanester. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE EAGLE’S EYE. 


BY JULIA 8S. VISHER. 


E sometimes hear the expression, “an eye 
like the eagle’s,” but few of us have had 
an opportunity of knowing what this is 

like. The glimpses we have of the degraded fowls 
imprisoned in the zoological gardens are not such 
as to impress us with the grandeur of our national 
emblem in any respect. 

Crossing a Dakota pasture, near night, this fall, 
two boys came upon a large bird lying helpless. 
It had apparently been paralyzed by a charge of 
shot in the back from some hunter’s gun, and did 
not struggle. 

It had the true eagle’s bill and mottled plumage, 
brown and snowy white. The sweep of its beauti- 
ful, powerful wings was not less than six feet. It 
proved to be a rare specimen of the fish hawk, be- 
longing with the lesser native eagles. The eyes 
were worth going far to see. One would expect 
them to be fierce and angry, but there was no sign 
of either feeling. Neither was there any sign of 
fear, though the bird once so strong lay helpless, 
but the great yellow orbs shone with courage and 
dignity. 

It must have lain for many hours in the pasture, 
and we supposed that morning would find the 
beautiful eyes closed in death. There were no 
signs of suffering, so we left it to Nature. 

But morning showed the same unfaltering cour- 
age, the same calm dignity, though that the end 
was near might be guessed by an occasional film- 
ing of the eyes. I remembered the lines in Robert 
Browning’s “Incident of the French Camp.” 
When Napoleon sees that the lad who brought 


SPIRIT OF PRAYER. 


the message of victory is wounded, Browning 
Bays: 
“The chief’s eye flashed; but presently 

Softened itself, as sheathes 

A film the mother eagle’s eye 

When her bruised eaglet breathes.” 


Napoleon is said to have had the eye of the 
eagle. I did not wonder at his power over men, 
even his jailers on the lonely island of St. Helena. 

The bird is still with the taxidermist, who 
agrees for five dollars to preserve and mount it 
properly. But to imitate those matchless eyes is 
beyond the power of his art, though he says, “It 
would not cost so much, but for the eyes. I must 
pay one dollar for any that will do to use at all for 
that bird.” 


Whoso neglects a thing which he suspects he 
ought to do, because it seems tohim too small a 
thing, is deceiving himself: it is not too little, 
but too great for him, that he doeth it not. 

KE. B. Pressey. 


DON’T WATCH THE CLOCK! 


v6 ON’T watch the clock!” That was the 
advice given by Thomas A. Edison, the 
great electrician, to a young man who 
applied to him for the secret of success. It was 
an unexpected and almost curt rejoinder; but, 
after all, the root of the whole matter is in it. 

“Don’t watch the clock!” That means, first, 
that the worker will be absorbed in his work. 
No one ever accomplishes anything worth while 
who is not so bound up in what he is doing that he 
takes no account of the flight of time. 

“Don’t watch the clock,” and you will never be 
tempted to do anything hastily. Even forget the 
clock so much as to work a little overtime, now 
and then. Those overtime minutes are golden 
and well invested. No earnest workman has ever 
regretted them or counted them lost. Let the 
pulse of your enthusiasm time all effort, rather 
than the oscillations of the pendulum. Yes, 
Edison was right. 


“Don’t watch the clock!” Wellspring. 


That is the secret of success: — 
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TWO KITTENS. 


HURRAH FOR WINTER. 


Hurrau for winter with its snow, 
Its frost and glassy ice! 

We'll button up and let it blow, 
I tell you it is nice! 


Hurrah for skates, snow-balls, and sled, 
Fur caps, red nose, and slides! 
Hurrah for mother’s feather bed 
At night after cold rides! 


Hurrah for war with snow-balls fought! 
We'll make the cowards run; 

And woe to prisoners that are caught! 
To them it is no fun. 


Hurrah! hurrah for winter stern, 
Till blooming Spring appears! 
And when she comes to take her turn, 
We'll give three rousing cheers. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
KITTY AND THE PUDDLE. 


BY A. M. MARRIOTT. 


JE have two cunning white kit- 
tens who had a funny experi- 
ence the other morning. They 

are only a few weeks old, just in their 
most playful age. 

The weather for many weeks had been 
very dry. So after a hard rain one 
night they came out from their home in 
the wood-house and found a miniature 
pond before the door, perhaps four feet 
across. 

One kitty walked up and looking in, 
saw, as he supposed, another kitty, and 
sprang for him. Splash! but he did not 
seem to be at all disconcerted over the 
wetting he got, standing half-leg deep in 
the water, only mystified at the disappear- 
ance of the new kitty. When he would 
be still long enough, he would again 
catch a glimpse of himself in the water, 
and make another jump. Then he would 
try to catch the bubbles, standing on his 
hind feet and clapping his fore paws 
together just like a child would do. Once 
he got so excited he tried to catch the 
other kitty with his teeth, and got his 
white nose all dirty. Then it was com- 
cal to see him stand on his hind legs, and 
with those muddy little paws try to clean 
his face. We laughed so heartily, he 
turned his dirty little face toward the 
window and looked for all the world like 
a mischievous child. 

His mate did not take kindly to the 
water, but stood at a safe distance, looking 
on with much interest. Kitty No. 1 would 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PORTRAIT OF A BABY BIRD. 


(Youna CONTRIBUTORS.) 


One day last summer as I was coming home from a 
little walk I heard a peculiar sound in a field of clover. 
I thought it might be an insect, but I started to investi- 
gate. As I climbed up on the fence to get over into 
the field and was on the top rail, I noticed a little sway- 
ing of some tall grass ahead of me. When I reached 
the spot I saw a little greenish-gray colored bird which 
was clinging to a clover-spray and calling plaintively 

_ for its mother. He did not seem at all timid, but clung 
to my finger when I picked him up, and kept on chirp- 
ing. I huntedall around the grass for a nest but could 
not find one, so I took him home with me. Papa put 
him on the window-sash and made a sketch of him. 
Then mamma and I took him back to where I_had 


found him. We feared the mother bird was lost or 
shot, but we put him up on the top wire of a fence 
near by so the old bird could see him if she were near. 

Pretty soon we noticed a larger bird of the same color 
flitting around, and soon she lit on the limb of a tree by 
the fence. We crept away and sat on the grass across 
the road. Suddenly down flew the bird and alighted by 
the side of the little one. She evidently whispered some- 
thing to it and was off, only to return quickly to dropa 
worm in the little bird’s mouth. She did this twice, then 
began to coax the little one to fly over into the field 
where we were. Finally he did, and little by little the 
mother urged him along till they were both perched in 
a chestnut-tree, There we left them, deciding he was 
allright, and happy that he had found his mother again. 
When I went home I could not find out what kind of a 
bird it was, but, after studying awhile and inquiring, I 
am now sure it was a little Warbling Vireo. 

Epmunpd RanpoLeH Brown. 


jump out and run to kitty No. 2, and 
seemed to be trying to get him into the water too; 
but, failing, would run back for another scuffle 
with the bubbles, and circles, and strange kitties. 
This would go to prove that cats do not all 
have a natural antipathy to water. Of course, like 
all cats, the kittens do a great deal of cleaning up, 
and the other morning I noticed them washing 
their mother’s face. She is a white kitty, too, and 
usually clean, but this time the kitties must have 
thought she needed another ‘‘ going over”; for 
the old cat was sitting down, and while one kitten 
licked her face, the other kitten, standing on his 
hind feet, would lick his paw and then scrub vig- 
orously at his mother’s ears and neck, stopping now 
and then to lick his paws again. Their mother was 
very patient with them,— perhaps she thought she 
needed it. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A DIFFICULT PROBLEM. 


BY ANNIE LEWIS PINFOLD. 


H, dear,” groaned Helen Ashton. “TI can- 

not see any sense at all in this example.” 

Her brother Bert looked up from the hie- 

tory lesson over which he was poring at the op- 

posite side of the dining-room table, and smiled 

at the despair indicated by her attitude. Her 

hands were tightly clutched in her curly hair 

and her elbows rested on the table, while she 
bent a gloomy gaze on the paper before her. 

“There was a time when you were always 
bothering me to help you. You have been very 
independent lately, I have noticed. What spirit 
has come over you?” he asked. 

“Miss Lawton, our new teacher, is different 
from any we’ve had before,” answered Helen, rais- 
ing her eyes for a moment. “She expects us to 
do our own work, and to learn to be self-reliant. 
She would rather have us come to school with 
problems unsolved, than to come with a paper 
correctly filled out by some one at home who has 
been doing the work we should have done our- 
selves. So far I have been able to do them all 
correctly myself by working hard, but it begins to 
loek as though this one will conquer me.” 

“Let me see it,” said Bert. ‘Perhaps I can 
give you a mere hint that will help you.” 

“No, Bert, she would not allow even that,” was 
the reluctant refusal. “If I cannot solve it be- 
fore class time, she will give the ‘hint’ herself, 
when she looks over our papers, or else when we 
recite.” 

“Humph!” commented Bert, cynically. ‘“ How 
can she tell who had help and who didn’t? How 
many others out of your class obey her to the 
letter? I wager that more than one of them own 
‘keys’ to their arithmetics.” 

“J don't, and you know it, Bert,” Helen replied 
hotly. “I have never yet been ashamed to look in 
Miss Lawton’s eyes, and I’m not going to be.” 

“Very well,” retorted Bert. “Fight it out on 
that line, if it takes all summer.” 

The lessons were quietly taken up again and the 
talk ceased. 

The vacant space left on Helen’s arithmetic 
paper was still a blank the next morning when she 
started for school. She had pondered over it 
every spare minute, but it seemed to grow more 
difficult every time she thought of it. 

Her mind was still dwelling upon it as she 
ascended the flight of steps leading to the main 
entrance of the school-house. A torn sheet of 
paper lay upon the topmost step, and she bent over 
mechanically to pick it up and carry it to the 
waste-basket in the ante-room. 

There were figures upon it, and before she 
realized what she was doing, she had looked them 
over, only to find that the paper had part of the 
problems assigned for that day worked out upon it, 
and foremost was the example that had given her 
so much trouble. It was, in reality, very simple, 
if you only “knew how,” and Helen bit her lip 
with vexation to think that it was so easy, after all. 
Tearing up the paper, she put it in the basket and 
went upstairs. 

During the opening exercises of the day she was 
haunted by the remembrance of that blank space 
in her paper, and a set of figures that seemed to 
dance tantalizingly before her eyes. 

“Miss Lawton will not know. She would have 
had to tell me. Idid not ask for help from a soul; 
it came to me itself. What is the harm if I use 
it?” she mused. 

She unfolded the paper during the few spare 
minutes allowed the pupils before the recitations 
began, and pulled out her pencil to begin cipher- 
ing upon it, still thinking: 


“Tf she asks me whether I can solve the prob- 
lem, I cannot say ‘ no,’ because that would not be 
true. I can do it now.” 


Just as she jotted down the first two or three - 


figures, the Conversation of the previous evening 
came back to her; and, with a flush of shame 
dyeing her cheeks to think how nearly she had 
made herself a hypocrite, she thrust the paper 
back out of sight in the desk and took her geogra- 
phy in its stead. 

“Helen Ashton, you had better not boast of 
your record again. 
mean action as. most of the girls. How Bert 
would have laughed over me, if I had copied it 
and he knew it, after refusing his help last night,” 
was her condemnatory thought of herself. 

Miss Lawton called her to the desk at recess. - 

“Helen, I am curious to. know how this blank 
space comes in your paper. Your papers have 
always been perfect before this term. Was that 
example too hard? Cannot you work it out?” 
her teacher asked. 

Helen colored as she answered: 

“Yes, I can do it now. But, you see, I did not 
do it myself, so I did not think I should write it 
down among the others.” 

“Your work has always been your own unaided 
efforts, then,” said Miss Lawton. “Tell me about 
it.” 

Helen told of the paper she found on the steps, 
not concealing the fact that she had come very 
near to using the knowledge gained from it to her 
own advantage. 

There was a very pleasant gleam in Miss Law- 
ton’s gray eyes, as she said: 

“You have successfully answered a very diffi- 
cult question of honor,: Helen, to say the least. 
You will meet many harder problems in life, and 
I hope you will be able to solve them as correctly 
as you have this one.” 

Helen smiled as she looked up at the earnest 
face above hers, as she descended from the plat- 
form. 

“TI shall not boast so much. The memory of 
this will help me to be more careful in the time to 
come. My verse this morning fits this day exactly; 
‘Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.’” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TOYTOWN’S QUEEN. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Tue last year’s doll lay high on a shelf, 
Away from all Toytown, alone by herself; 
Her dress was shabby, and her cheeks 


Were disfigured by many.carmine streaks! 


And yet she once had been the choice 

Of a girl and had made her heart rejoice! 

She used to sit at the girl’s right hand, 

And was thought the queenliest doll in the land! 


But now she lay with a broken nose, 

And a sorry look from her head to her toes! 

I thought, as I passed, how some waif would smile 
If she could but hold that doll awhile. 


She would not know ’twas a last year's toy; 

She would but feel the most grateful joy! 

And unto the heart of that waif ’twould mean, 

That the doll was still reigning as Toytown’s 
Queen. 


“ Dixie” was written, not as might be supposed, 
by a Southerner, but by_a New York man, Mr. 
Daniel D. Emmett. It was written in 1859, and 
sung in the North by travelling minstrels until 
adopted by the South. 


You are fully as capable of a 


For Every Other Sunday, 
THE HOMESICK MOUSE. 


BY ALVA DEANE. 


HERE was once a tiny gray mouse who 
lived in a mill. Gray, did I say? He 
would have been gray if his fur had not 

been white with the dust that flew when the corn 
and wheat were ground. 

Everything in the mill was covered with duet, 
The air was full of it. It flew into the mouse's 
beady black eyes. “I can scarcely see my own 
tail,’’ he said. And that was strange, for it was 


‘directly behind him. 


The dust filled his mouth. ee Whew! I can. 
scarcely breathe,” he said: And that was, strange, 
for he was a lively mouse, and one must breathe to 
be alive at all. ; 

It tickled his nose so that he sneezed, “ Caichou' 
catchou!” But you could not have heard’ him,. 
for there was such a noise in the mill. 

The rattle of the grain pouring into the hopper, 
the clatter of the machinery, the grinding of the 
great stones and the splash of the water outside, 
as it turned the big wheel, altogether made a deaf- 
ening roar. ; 

“Wee, wee,” squealed the little mouse, “I can 
scarcely hear myself think.” And that was strange, 
for his thoughts were large thoughts for so small 
a brain as his. 

“TI cannot live in this dusty, noisy mill, I must 
move away,” he said one day. And that was 
strangest of all, as the mill was an excellent place 
for a mouse’s home. There was so much grain in 
the bins that you would not have missed any if the 
mouse had eaten all day, and his appetite was big, 
too, considering the size of his body. The foolish’ 
little mouse must have forgotten me good dinners » 
when he said, “I will move away.” 

The very day that he decided to go, he really did 
go, and it all happened in this way. 

Farmer Brown came to the mill with a wagon- 
load of bags full of corn, which he left there,’ 
saying to the dusty miller, “Please have the corn 
ground into fine meal, and have it ready for me in 
the bags when I come back from the village.” 

Soon after that the mouse began to wonder what 
might be in the bags which were piled up on the 
floor of the mill. Then he nibbled a hole in the ~ 
corner of one to see. Outcame dropping some 
yellow kernels of corn, enough to make the mouse 
a luncheon; in fact it was such a very good 
luncheon that it made the mouse feel very frisky. 
So he scampered away to play with his little 
brothers and sisters in their favorite playground, — 
which was under the floor of the mill. 

In the midst of a lively game of tag, mousie 
heard the hearty laugh of Farmer Brown, and — 
Tan up out of the’ hole to see what was going 
on. Outside the door stood the great wagon, 
which the men of the mill were piling full of 
bags of meal. 

A bright thought struck mousie,— “ I’ll ride home 
with Farmer Brown.” But, alas for the best-laid 
plans of mice and men! When he tried to climb 
up the great round wheels, he slipped and fell, and 
the horses, stamping with their heavy feet, fright- 
ened him terribly. So, when the wagon rolled 
away, there sat the little gray mouse in the door of 
the mill, with the tears trickling down his little ' 
fur vest. 

“T can’t go alone,” he said sadly. 
know the way.” 

Just then he saw, through his tears, a narrow 
white line of meal in the road, about wide enough 
for a mouse’s path, and leading the very way that 
the farmer had taken. 

“There must have been a hole in one of the 
bags,” thought Mousie. “Aha, I remember now, 
I nibbled it myself,” he chuckled. . “ Good joke on 


“IT don’t 
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Farmer Brown! and a good thing for me, for now 
I can follow him home.” 

Up hill and down through the woods and by the 
meadows ran Master Gray Mouse, following the 
path of meal, and not stopping till it ended in 
front of the bin in Farmer Brown’s stable, where 
he kept his horses. 

“Hum, I see!” he said. “Food for the horses. 
I will get my food here, too.” 

But the bin was lined with tin, which even his 
sharp teeth could not bite through. 

“I must see where the good man keeps his 
corn,” then thought mousie. 

He did see, for the cornhouse had such wide 
cracks that he could look in at the tempting ears, 
but he could not get near them, for Farmer Brown 
had set the cornhouse high up on smooth logs, 
like four bare legs, and had made the walls slant- 
ing outward toward the top, on purpose to keep 
out just such little thieves as he. 

So mousie went to bed in the haymow that night 
without any supper; and he did not know which 
was worse, the ache in his little stomach or the 
pain in his little heart, for a poor homesick creat- 
ure he was. He could not sleep a wink all night 
for thinking of his little brothers and sisters in the 
dusty mill, where there was always plenty to eat. 

In the morning, when he was just beginning to 
feel sleepy, he was roused by some one calling, 
“Chick, chick, chick, chick!” So he scrambled 
out to see whoit was. There, in the chicken-yard, 
was a little boy throwing out corn and calling the 
chickens to their breakfast. 

“Ah, now I can have my breakfast, too,” said 
the mouse, when the boy had gone away; but the 
poor little fellow could not get a mite, the hens 
jostled so rudely. The big rooster even pecked 
at his tail, mistaking it for a worm, so that the 
frightened mouse was glad to get away and hide in 
a heap of stones. 

Every minute he was growing hungrier and 
hungrier and more and more homesick, till at last 
he could not bear it any longer, so he started for 
home. 

He was not troubled to find that the rain in the 
night had washed away the path of meal. He 
could remember every step of the way home; and 
away he ran as fast as his four little feet could 
earry him. Up hill and down, through the woods 
and by the meadows he raced, and down the hill 
and over the bridge, never once stopping till he 
reached the dear old dusty mill, where his brothers 
and sisters lived, and where there was always 
plenty for a poor little mouse to eat, even if his 
appetite was big for the size of his body. 


THE BEAVER. 


HE ability of the beaver to remain under 
water for a long time is really not so 
tough a problem as it looks. When the 

lake or pond is frozen over, a beaver will come to 
the under surface of the ice and expel his breath, 
so that it will form a wide, flat bubble. The air, 
coming in contact with the ice and water, is puri- 
fied, and the beaver breathes it again. This 
operation he can repeat several times. The otter 
and muskrat do the same thing. 


To be saved is.only this,— salvation from our 
own selfishness. WHITTIER. 


HE Christian was never meant to have one 
gospel for the church, and another for the 
world; one religion for Sunday, and an- 

other for Monday; one conscience for the prayer- 
meeting, and another for the polling-place. We 
are apt to forget that there is nothing secular that 
religion may not touch, beautify, and glorify. 

Rey. Kerr Boyce Turrer, D.D., LL.D. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A GARDEN CHAT. 


BY MRS. ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 


R. HARTWELL’S vegetable garden had 
been a kind of playground for him; for 
after a day’s work in his office, he liked 

to go into his garden with spade and hoe, and rest 
his mind from thoughts of business. 

But for a few weeks he had been away from 
home, and the vegetables that he had started in 
the spring were left to get along as they could 
without aid. Weeds had grown more abundant 
than vegetables; tomato vines were left without 
supports; and pea vines had ceased to bear, be- 
cause the full pods were left unpicked and took 
all the strength of the vines. 

The radishes were growing pithier and more 
unpalatable every day; but they seemed to be 
quite as proud as ever of their fine color, and did 
not know that they were worthless. The onions 
had thrust their bulbs half-way out of the ground, 
in order to make themselves noticed; but they 
had spoiled their flavor by means of their bold- 
ness. Now, having reached the limit of their 
growth, they had nothing to do but to look about 
and chat with their neighbors. 

Had you been in the garden on a certain sum- 
mer day and understood plant language, you 
might have heard the following conversation: 

“How these weeds do crowd me!” an onion ex- 
claimed; “and they such useless things, too! 
They ought to be dug out.” 

Then a good-natured cabbage near by replied: 
“The children seem very fond of those mallows. 
They like to eat the fruit which they call cheeses.” 

The onion retorted: “Do you call those weeds 
mallows? Why, mallows are cultivated flowers. 
I have mallow friends on the other side of the 
fence, but I never associate with these cheeses.” 

From the adjoining yard a sweet voice joined in 
the conversation. It was that of a lovely culti- 
vated mallow, and it said: “ Pardon my intrusion, 
but perhaps you will like to have me explain about 
the cheeses. They are cousins of mine, and we 
have the same name.” 

The onion was abashed at knowing that its cult- 
ured neighbor had heard it speak slightingly of the 
latter’s relatives, and it became silent for a while. 

The peppers were very brilliant in their green 
and red clothing, and they felt somewhat self- 
conceited and pompous. You could not have 
gone near them without their telling you how 
smart they were, though they spoke to the eyes 
and nostrils instead of the ears. They seemed 
not to realize that smartness without goodness is 
worse than no smartness at all. You know Satan 
is very smart; but his smartness does not benefit 
himself nor any one else. 

The pea vines were inclined to be proud of their 
wealth of full pods, and boasted of their ability to 
get and save, while some of the vegetables scat- 
tered their seed so freely that they never had 
much for themselves. The tall sunflower by the 
fence observed that the pea vines in the next yard, 
which gave up their peas for people to eat, were 
still green and blossoming, and had an abundance 
of young pods, while the selfish vines that still 
kept all their first crop had borne no more, and 
were already beginning to die. This seems to 
agree with the Bible text which says, ‘“‘ The liberal 
soul shall be made fat,” also that text which says, 
“ There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth; and 
there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but 
it tendeth to poverty.” 

The lettuce had grown tough and bitter, and 
sent up a tall stalk. It felt quite elated at its un- 
usual height, and was inclined to think itself su- 
perior to the other vegetables. It remarked to a 
carrot near by: “ Those tomato vines will never 


amount to anything, lying on the ground as they 
do. I should think they would have some energy, 
and stand up asI do.” ~* 

The carrot, being lower than the lettuce and 
nearer the tomato vines, could see some things 
that the haughty lettuce could not see; and it in- 
formed the lettuce that there were many green 
tomatoes on the under side of the vines, which 
would yet be very nice if no early frost came to 
destroy them before they could ripen there in the 
shade of the leaves. The lettuce knew it had no 
fruit that it could boast of, so it said nothing 
more. 

The asparagus that had furnished tender young 
shoots for Mr. Hartwell’s table early in the season 
had grown to be a tall, feathery bush, and bore 
bright red berries. A homely bean vine remarked 
to one of its neighbors, a beet, that the asparagus 
looked very pretty with its delicate foliage and red 
berries; but the beet replied that there was no 
longer anything about the asparagus fit to eat, and 
its fine foliage and berries were useless. The 
bean suggested that they looked pretty; but the 
beet poohed at that, and asked what good the 
looks did. ‘The bean answered that she thought 
life was happier for having beautiful things, and 
that God must have thought them worth some- 
thing, else he would not haye made them. ‘Then 
she added that the beet was surely happier and 
more prized for being red instead of black and 
for having such beautifully veined leaves. This 
bit of honest praise made the beet feel amiable; 
and to return the compliment, it praised the bean’s 
pretty blossoms and its large pods. The bean did 
not appear vain because of this praise, but only 
replied that all had their ways of being useful. 

Just then the leaves of the evergreen corn began 
to sing, and the popcorn leaves joined in, and 
soon the whole garden was singing : 


‘¢ All have a mission, and something to do, 
Something to do, something to do; 
There’s something for me, and there’s something for 
you,— 
Yes, something for each one to do.” 


NOT ALWAYS EASY. 


Ir isn’t always easy, when the day is cold and 
bright, 
And yow’re very fond of coasting, and can 
skate, 
To be sitting on a school-bench, with the hill and 
pond in sight, 
And adding rows of fractions on your slate. 


It isn’t always easy, when the brook is full of 
trout, 
And your fishing-rod’s behind the closet-door, 
To have to fill the wood-box, and go pottering 
about 
At things which never seemed so hard before. 


It isn’t always easy, when the sky is softly blue, 
And the other girls are romping in the yard, 
To practise all the morning —‘“‘one and two and 
one and two” — 
And plod through scales ridiculously hard. 


It isn’t always easy, when there’s anything on 
hand, 
Which is pleasanter than study or than work, 
To keep a steady spirit, and take a plucky stand, 
And to tell yourself there’s no such word as 
shirk. 


It isn’t always easy; but it certainly is right, 
And it won’t be long before results will show 
That work and study gives us all we have that’s 
good and bright; 
What little boys and girls can’t always know. 
Golden Days. 
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HOME STUDY CLUB. 


Tus will be a regular department in Hvery 
Other Sunday for the present. The questions 
will range over literature, history, and other 
sources. The young people are earnestly urged 
to search out the required answers, which should 
be sent to the Editor of Every Other Sunday. 
Acknowledgments will be made and possibly 
prizes will be given to the three who send in the 
most satisfactory replies. 


Questions. 


1. What was the favorite flower of the Napo- 
leons? 

2, What American poet wrote the poem from 
which the following quotation is taken, and what 
is the flower? 


‘“ Dear common flower that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty roads,” etc. 


3. What charming American poetess was for 
some time an operative in a cotton mill? 

4 What two plays of Shakespeare have their 
scenes laid in Venice? 

5. What famous American painter died at the 
Isles of Shoals, and was found by Celia Thaxter? 

6. Of whom did Longfellow say : 


“ Thou hast but taken thy lamp and gone to bed; 
I stay a little longer, as one stays 
To cover up the embers that still burn.” 


7. Who was Dean Swift’s “Stella”? 

8. By whom was written the poem, “The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,” and to amuse what child? 

9. Who said, 


“Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it ‘Italy.’” 


10. What man famous in English history was 
called “Old Noll”? 

11. Who painted the famous picture, “ Mona 
Lisa,” and where is it? 

12. It has been said that only two artists have 
ever painted the smile of woman. Who are they? 


Answers will appear March 2, 1902. 


Answers. 
To questions published Dec. 22, 1901. 


1. Alice and Phebe Cary. Horace Greeley. 

2. Jacques Louis David. Louvre Gallery, 
Paris. 

3. Cowper’s “ Task.” “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” by Burns, and “Snowbound,” by Whit- 
tier. 

4, Abbott H. Thayer, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 

5. Deafness. 

6. Thomas Gainsborough. 

7. James Whitcomb Riley. 

8. The chrysanthemum. 

9. Sir Walter Scott. 

10. Dr. Johnson asked Sir Joshua Reynolds to 
forgive the debt he owed him, to read the Bible 
daily, and never again to use his brush on Sunday. 

11. Laura de Sade. 

12 Joseph Rodman Drake. “The Culprit Fay.” 


To questions published Jan 5, 1902. 


1. Bachelor’s button or corn flower. 

2. Rosa Bonheur. Metropolitan Art Museum, 
New York. 

3. Motier, Switzerland, Mount Auburn Cem- 
etery, Cambridge, Mass. 

4. Thorwaldsen. 
. William Cullen Bryant. 
. Velasquez and Murillo. 
. James R. Lowell. 
. Tennyson, “ Crossing the Bar.” 


ana co 


_ Santa Claus.”’ 


9. Lanesborough, Mass. He died in California, 
but his native town became his last resting-place. 

10. Venice. 

11. Chaucer. 

12. Athens. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor has a special satisfaction in asking 
you all to look at the picture on the first page. He 
stood with a circle of school-children round the 
Parker statue,—“ The Minute-man,” as it is called 
in Lexington. And we sang “ America” at the top 
of our voices. Then a canvas was drawn away, 
and the figure stood forth in all its striking 
dignity. This was a part of the dedication exer- 
cises not long ago. 

Now it has curiously happened that the Editor 
came to Lexington to spend the summer just gone. 
So every day he saw the statue. And, strange to 
say, the Editor is still there, or, he ought to say, 
here. For, as he writes this, he can, through the 
window, look 'on the Green where the statue 
stands. 

Lexington is really a part of Boston. The 
Editor is in and out every day, and hundreds do 
the same. But this is‘ real country ” round about, 
with hills and woods to look at and peaceful 
fields. But the great charm to most visitors is the 
historic association. Thousands of travellers, 
from all parts of the land and from across the 
seas, come hither to the birthplace of American 
liberty. 

Mr. Kitson, who designed the Captain Parker 
statue, is a man of talent. He has produced a 
notable piece of art in this Lexington memorial. 
A previous work of his is the Farragut statue in 
Boston; and one to come will be the Banks statue, 
for the State House Park on Beacon Street. Mrs. 
Kitson shares her husband's artistic ability. 

The “ Home Study Club,” as one correspondent 
says, “makes you put your thinking-cap on.” It 
has aroused a good deal of interest. There is no 
better form of education, combining pleasure, 
than a method like this. We print the “roll of 
honor” so far made by searchers and answerers: 

Henry A. Jenks, Mrs. Ernest C. Rice, Mrs. 
Emma V. Haskell, Mrs. J. F. Hawley, Miss Mar- 
jorie G. Short, ‘Mrs. A. G. Havey, Miss Genevieve 
F. Cole, Russell Stratton, Mrs. Anna B. Wilson, 
Miss Anna Stearns, Miss Fanny S. Curtis, Miss 
Margaret Scott, Miss Harriet M. Johnson, Mrs. 
L. D. Allen, Mrs. E. A. Burnette, Miss Mabel 
G. Spalter, Guy Goodrich Parker, Mrs. Flora 
F. Abbott, Miss Fronie E, Smith. 

The prizes are still beckoning. -Who are to be 
the lucky ones ? 


TO THE VANQUISHED. 


Though to-day may not fulfill 
All thy hopes, have patience still ; 
For, perchance, to-morrow’s sun 
Sees thy happier days begun. 


No endeavor is in vain: 
Its reward is in the doing; 
And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain. 


Liniian Hosiery. 


LETTER-BOX 


Norton, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—In our Sunday-School exercises Christ- 
mas evening we used your drama entitled, ‘‘ A Visit to 
We all liked it very much. My sister 
and I took part in it. Yours truly, 
RutH WALKER. 


Boston, Mass.. 

Dear Editor,—I go to the Unitarian Sunday School 
in Dorchester.- There are most always 130 or more 
children there. 

Last summer I was in Ithaca, New York State. I 
was pleased to find that they took the Every Other 
Sunday, 

I enclose the answer to Enigma XI. 

Yours truly, 
ConSTANCE BaDGER. 


ENIGMA XV. 


I am composed of 13 letters. 
My 9, 10, 4, 2, 6, is something we do to a friend. 
My 5, 12, 3, is an animal. 
My 7, 12, 13, is an article you wear. 
My 1, 8, 13, is a favorite. 
My 1, 11, 12, 3, is a fuel. 
My 9, 5, 12, 1, 8, is a fruit. 
My whole is an oatly European a eae 
A. T. BRowN. 


ENIGMA XVI. 


1 am composed of 12 letters. 
My 5, 8, 11, 12, is a ruler. 
My 6, 10, 4, 7, is what birds do. 
My 2, 3, 1, is what people wear on their heads. 
My 9, is the 23d letter in the alphabet. _ 
My whole is a legal holiday. 
ALICE VAN NEys. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


(Fix the spaces with words composed of the same 
letters, but in different order.) 


He threw a —— of-coal into the tree, and knocked 
off a —— . 

—— —— have that maple sugar that I brought from 
—— for her? 


WORD PUZZLE. 


I am a word of three letters. My first is an insect; 
my second is a pronoun; my third is a common drink; 
my whole is used in mouth of a horse. 

I am a word of three letters. My first is a word of 
command to oxen; my second is a sheep; my third is 
a printer’s measure; my whole children like to chew. 

I am a word of four letters, My first a word of com- 
mand to oxen. My second is in the head; my third is 
a printer’s measure; my fourth is a vegetable; my 
whole is a trimming. 

Iam a word of three letters. My first is an insect; 
my second is.an exclamation; my third is a word of 
command to oxen; my whole is a swampy place. 

Mary REED. 


CONUNDRUMS XVI. AND XVII. 


In what color should vows be written ? 
Why ought a bathing-suit to be well satisfied with it 
self? 


Laura Brigham has sent the correct answer tc 
Enigma XII. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO IX. 


Eniema XII.— Christopher Columbus. 
GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADE.- Saratoga (Sarah tora 
ConunpDkumM XIV - Advice 
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